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Some  more  economy  ideas  for  home  canners  today.    More  ideas  about  ways 
to  save  your  summer  fruits  for  winter  meals. 

The  perfect  fruits  from  your  orchard  or  garden,  those  that  are  perfectly 
ripened,  have  no  blemishes  and  are  uniform  in  size  and  shape — those  are  the 
fruits  to  eat  fresh  this  season  or  to  can  for  next  winter  or  to  sell.    Hot  much 
trouble  knowing  how  to  use  perfect  fruit.    But  the  cu?_3  s  sometimes  are  a  problem 
and  are  likely  to  go  to  waste — the  fruit  that  is  too  small  or  has  some  blemishes 
or  unripe  spots.    How  to  use  these  odds  .and  ends  of  fruit  that  are  good  in 
flavor,  are  not  touched  by  decay,  yet  are  imperfect  in  appearance? 

The  canning  specialists  advise  using  these  good  culls  for  jelly,  jam, 
marmalade  or  butter.    Also  they  advise  using  the  juicy  fruits  for  canned  fruit 
juice.    If  you've  never  tried  it,  you'll  be  surprised  at  the  convenience  of 
having  a  supply  of  different  fruit  juices  stored  away  in  the  pantry.    You  can 
use  them  for  chilled  fruit  drinks.    And  you  can  use  them  for  ices,  sherbets 
and  ice  creams,  for  jellied  desserts  and  pudding  sauces — wherever  a  tart  fruit 
flavor  is  needed. 


Putting  up  fruit  juices  is  both  easy  and  economical — another  point  in 
their  favor.    Tou  need  less  heat  to  preserve  these  juices  than  for  putting  up 
fruit  in  any  other  way.    Less  heat  and  less  time  and  less  work.    You  can  put 
the  juice  up  in  either  glass  jars  or  bottles.    And  you  can  use  any  ripe  juicy 
fruit,  either  wild  or  cultivated.    Cherries,  currants,  elderberries,  red  rasp- 
berries, black  raspberries,  blackberries,  plums,  and  grapes  all  make  -""elicious 
fruit  juice. 

The  more  flavor  and  color  you  con  save  in  putting  up  these  juices,  the 
better  they  will  be.    Long  cooking  and  intense  heat  tend  to  destroy  flavor  and 
color.    So  the  problem  in  preserving  fruit  juices  is  to  heat  them  just  enough 
to  prevent  spoilage,  just  enough  to  keep  but  no  more.    The  idea  is  to  cook 
the  juices  in  the  least  possible  time  at  low  heat.    Fortunately,  fruit  juices 
are  acid,  so  they  don't  require  a  high  temperature  for  preservation.  Fortunate 
ly,  the  juice  will  keep  if  cooked  below  the  boiling  point.    Simmering  tempera- 
ture is  the  right  temperature  for  drawing  the  juice  out  of  the  fruit  and  also 
for  processing  the  jars  of  juice  in  the  water  bath.    At  this  low  temperature 
the  juice  will  lose  the  least  amount  of  flavor  and  color  as  well  as  vitamins. 


Right  here  let's  stop  and  answer  a  question.    "Should  you  add  sugar 
when  you  put  up  fruit  juice?"    That's  up  to  you.    You  can  preserve  the  juice 
successfully  either  with  or  without  sugar.    Sugar  does  help  hold  the  color 
la  the  juice  and  often  brings  out  flavor,  brut  it  isn't  necessary  for  preserva- 
tion.   When  you  use  sugar,  add  it  to  the  strained  juice  and  dissolve  it  by 
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stirring  "before  you  pour  the  juice  in  the  jars.    A21&  the  right  amount  to  use 
is  one  cup  of  sugar  to  one  gallon  of  juice. 

Now  let's  go  through  the  very  simple  steps  in  this  process  of  putting  up 
fruit  juice.    First  step:    Wash  and  pick  over  your  fruit.    Second  step:  Extract 
the  juice  from  the  fruit.    Third  step:  pour  the  juice  in  sterilized  glass  jars 
and  heat  in  a  water  hath.    Fourth  step.    Seal  the  jars.    Use  small  jars — pint 
jars— so  the  heat  can  penetrate  the  contents  quickly.    Some  people  prefer  to 
use  sterilized  bottles.    In  that  case,  you  need  a  capping  machine  or  some  device 
to  seal  the  top  of  the  bottle. 

Well,  let's  go  back  to  the  first  step:  now.    A  good  way  to  wash  the  fruit 
is  to  place  it  in  a  wire  basket  or  colander  and  wash  it  with  a  light  spray  of 
water.    This  prevents  bruising  or  mashing  the  delicate  juicy  fruits. 

When  the  fruit  is  clean,  mash  a  small  amount  in  the  bottom  of  a  kettle. 
Then  stir  while  the  fruit  heats  quickly  just  to  the  boiling  point  but  not  over. 
Now  remove  the  kettle  at  once  from  the  fire.    This  heating  softens  the  frame- 
work of  the  fruit  and  makes  the  yield  of  clear  juice  greater  than  you  can  obtain 
from  raw  fruit.    But  heating  is  all  the  fruit  needs  to  give  up  its  juice.  If 
you  boil  the  fruit,  you  spoil  the  flavor.    And  by  the  way,  don't  add  water  to 
juicy  fruit,    put  up  your  juice  straight  with  no  extra  water  to  dilute  it. 
Once  the  fruit  is  heated  through,  take  the  kettle  from  the  fire  as  we  said,  and 
pour  the  contents  into  a  jelly  bag.    Lot  the  juice  drip  out  as  you  do  for  jelly. 
If  you  want  to  add  sugar,  put  it  in  this  juice  as  soon  as  it  is  strained. 

Now,  you  have  your  choice  of  two  ways  to  process  that  juice.    Both  are 
easy.    Suit  yourself  as  to  which  way  you'll  proceed.    The  first  way  is  to  pre- 
heat that  strained  juice  to  tho  simmering  point.    Then  pour  it  into  sterilized 
jars  partially  seal  and  process  the  jars  ten  minutes  at  simmering.    The  second 
way  is  to  pour  the  juice  directly  into  the  jars  without  preheating  and  process 
twenty  minutes  at  the  simmering  point.    Completely  seal  the  jars.    That's  all 
there  is  to  it.    Once  more — those  two  ways  of  processing.    Either  heat  the  juice 
to  the  simmering  point,  then  pour  it  in+o  jars,  then  process  it  ten  minutes  at 
simmering,  or  pour  the  j\iice  directly  into  the  jars  and  process  the  jars  twenty 
minutes  at  simmering. 

There's  the  whole  story.    And  as  we  said  in  the  beginning  the  important 
point  is  heating  the  juice  just  enough  to  preserve  it  but  not  enough  to  spoil 
the  flavor  and  color* 

As  the  fruit  juice  stands,  its  color  will  fade  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
delicate  red  color  of  raspberry,  strawberry  or  cherry  juice  will  become  paler 
in  time.    Blade  juices  fade  less  than  red  juices.    Sugar  added  to  the  juice 
helps  preserve  the  color. 

How  then  for  our  Monday  economy  dinner.    Meat  patties;  Homemade  pickle 
or  relish;  Creamed  potatoes  with  parsley;  Swiss  chard  or  other  greens;  Grape 
ice  made  from  fresh  homemade  grape  juice;  Cookies  or  cup  cakes. 


Tomorrow:    "Little  Ways  to  Look  After  Clothes." 


